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Whan that April with his showres soote, 

The droughte of March hath perced to the roote. 
And bathed every veine in swich licour. 

Of which vertu-engendred is the flowr; 

Whan Zephyrus eek with his sweete breeth 
Inspired hath in every holt and heeth 
The tendre croppes, and the yonge sonne 
Hath in the Ram his halve cours yronne, 

And smale fowles maken melodye 
That sleepen al the night with open ye - 
So priketh hem Nature in hir corages - 
(Translation can be found on page 143) 


MEMBERSHIPS ; Membership in the Hamilton Naturalists' Club may be obtained by 
writing the above address. Annual memberships fall into the following categories: 
Active $5.00, Joint (Husband and Wife) $6.00, Contributing $10.00, Corresponding 
(residing 20 miles or more from Hamilton) $2.50, Student (over 18) $2,00, 

Junior (under 18) $1.00. Meetings are held monthly September to May, and The 
Wood Duck is published nine times yearly. 

Wood Duck mailed April 2nd; copies printed 435; membership 304 
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Some L arge Trees In Southern Ontario . ..... Albert Butwick 

A tree is defined as a woody plant having one erect perennial stem or trunk 
at least nine and a half inches in circumference at a point four and a half feet 
above the ground, a definitely formed crown of foliage and a height of at least 
twelve feet. If several stems from a single root system have grown together to 
form a trunk, only the largest stem or trunk will be considered. The total 
height of a tree is the vertical distance between a horizontal plane passing 
through the centre of the base of the tree and a horizontal plane passing through 
the topmost twig of the tree. 

From time to time one reads in the press of some large tree like the Black 
Walnut at Paris but relatively little has been undertaken in making a detailed 
survey of the largest trees in Ontario. The Ontario Forestry Association in 
Toronto is maintaining a record honour roll of trees somewhat similar to the 
American Forestry Association's Social Register of Big Trees. While only fragments 
remain of the magnificent hardwood that once existed here many years ago, there 
are still a few trees remaining that one can call Big. 

In the Mar 1, 1971 issue of The Gardens Bulletin , Royal Botanical Gardens 
entitled Giant Trees of the Gardens , some 27 species were measured and recorded. 

The two largest trees that I have measured to date are at Niagara-on-the-Lake 
near Regent St. The largest is a Red Oak measuring twenty-three feet three inches 
in circumference and seven feet five inches in diameter. According to a local 
resident, it's original circumference was over twenty-seven feet until a trunk 
branch broke off. Its height is one hundred and seven feet two inches and it has 
an average spread of seventy-seven feet. It also has a double trunk. Close by, 
another Red Oak with a single trunk has a circumference of twenty feet two inches, 
a height of eighty-six feet and a spread of seventy-one feet. 

The famed Comfort Maple of North Pelham is possibly the largest Sugar Maple 
in Ontario. It measured at eighteen feet six inches in circumference, eighty feet 
nine inches in height with a seventy-nine foot average crown spread. It too has a 
double trunk. The largest known Sugar Maple in the United States has a nineteen 
foot nine inch circumference, one hundred and sixteen foot height and a seventy- 
five foot spread. Closer to home a Sycamore on the western outskirts of Grimbsy 
has a circumference of fourteen feet two and a half inches, a height of ninety- 
seven feet three inches and a spread of seventy-two feet. 

In the Hamilton area there are two interesting specimens’-. The well 
known American Elm at McMaster University towers upward to ninety-six feet four 
inches with a circumference of seventeen feet and a spread of eighty feet. Its age 
is estimated at 260 years. The even larger Sauble Elm near Owen Sound was 
regrettably blown over by a storm five years ago. It had a circumference of twenty 
five feet and was believed to be over 400 years old. The other big tree in 
Hamilton is a White Oak at 146 Barclay in Westdale, Its circumference is fourteen 
feet ten and a half inches, with a height of seventy-eight feet eleven inches and 
a majestic spread of .one hundred and four feet four inches. One branch extends 
out nearly sixty feet and others go over and beyond the owner's house. 

Other large oaks that have gained attention include one behind McMaster 
University with a twelve foot six inch circumference, one in Churchill Park, 
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Westdale with a circumference of eleven feet four inches, and another behind the 
Dundas Hydro Station with a circumference of thirteen feet six inches. A short 
distance away by the north shore is a Durr Oak with a circumference of thirteen 
feet, a height of seventy-three feet and a spread of eighty feet. Another Burr 
Oak nearby has a circumference of twelve feet six inches. Continuing eastward 
along the same shore line one finds a Sassafras Tree which is according to R.B.G, 
estimates, 110 years old with a diameter of nearly twenty-eight inches. 

A Butternut on the Bruce Trail near Rock Chapel has a height of ninety- 
four feet two inches. One hundred feet is usually considered maximum for this 
species. Close to it with a double trunk is a Sugar Maple at ninety-six feet 
three inches in height. The tallest tree measured so far in our area is a Tulip 
Tree in the Westdale Ravine at one hundred feet nine inches in height, a twenty- 
two inch diameter, thirty-six foot spread. The American Chestnut behind the 
Dundas Golf Club is coming along nicely. Its measurements are fourteen inch 
circumference, forty foot height and twenty-six foot spread. There are many more 
to measure and only time and travel will reveal the true candidates for the 
Honour Roll. 

(ed, note: If you know of the location of any large trees, Mr. Butwick, a member 
of the HNC, would be delighted to hear from you. His address is MILLGROVE P.O., 
Ontario.) 


************ 

*** itfATERFOVJL SHOOTING - The following letter was received from The President of 
the South Peel Naturalists Club. Perhaps members can let us know of any problems 
they hear of in our area. 

In the fall of 1972 our club had a problem with duck shoting in Oakville. 

The trouble started when a local paper printed an article which, in effect, said 
that the jurisdiction of the Town of Oakville ended at the waterline. Therefore, 
it was argued, anyone on or in the water was free to hunt ducks along the Oakville 
shore during the duck hunting season. Shooting started soon after the article was 
published, 

The Oakville members of our club immediately contacted the Ontario Governmenf 
the Town of Oakville and the local police. The police at first thought they could 
do little about it. However energetic action by one man on the Council, who later 
was elected Mayor, uncovered two vital facts. First, Oakville had a bylaw prohibit! 
the use of firearms inside the town limits which was not being enforced. Second, 
the jurisdictional boundary of Oakville had been extended out into the lake to a 
line drawn from the east boundary of Toronto to the entrance of Hamilton harbour. 
This had been done by, I believe, an Act of the Ontario Legislature, 

Once these two facts were established, the Town Council simply asked the 
police to enforce the local bylaw and the police were glad to do so once their 
jurisdiction problem was cleared up. This really cleaned up the problem. 

We as a club recognize that hunters have their rights and point of view. 

But we do think that areas along the lake shores in municipalities like Oakville 
and Mississauga really provide sanctuaries that help the whole duck population 
and also give a lot of people pleasure and recreation watching them. 

Signed, Elliott G, Heslop'., President South Peel Naturalists Club. 

(We believe we are fortunate in Hamilton not to have this particular 
problem. However, this letter shows how quickly things can build up, and how 
working together with the authorities can solve troubles.) 
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The Search for Early Man in Ontario Along the Escarpment. •. ;k , . Peter Storck 

Paleo-Indian hunters were undoubtedly the first people to live in Ontario 
after the retreat of the continental ice sheet. It is not known exactly when they 
first appeared in the province but they could have been here as early as 12,000 
years ago by which time the ice sheet had retreated to a position somewhere north 
of the present Lake Simcoe. Various groups of Paleo-Indian hunters may have 
lived in the province until perhaps 7,000 or 8,000 years ago by which time they 
had either moved north out of the province or else merged with other hunting 
peoples and thus lost their separate identity. 

Perhaps I should explain why I am looking for Paleo-Indian sites along the 
Niagara escarpment. This involves a consideration of both geography and what 
Early Man may have hunted. First, throughout much of its length from the Niagara 
River in the south to Tobermory at the tip of the Bruce peninsula, the Niagara 
escarpment forms vertical cliffs or, where covered with sands and gravels deposited 
by glacial ice, steep hills as much as three hundred feet or more in height. 
Consequently, in many areas the easiest if not the only routes across the 
escarpment are through the major gaps such as the Bronte Creek gap and the one 
through which Highway 401 passes. Secondly, relatively recent finds at two sites 
in Michigan and New York state indicate that early Paleo-Indians may have hunted 
barren ground caribou. If caribou were also present in Ontario, they would 
probably have passed through the major gaps in the escarpment in any seasonal east- 
west movements which may have occurred between the tundra near the ice sheet and 
the more forested regions to the southwest. The major gaps would have been ideal 
places to intercept these herds and are therefore areas where I think we might 
effectively concentrate our search for Early Man sites. 

This summer I decided to work mostly in the Bronte Creek gap. For the first 
few days we drove down all the roads in the gap plotting the location of the 
ploughed fields on our maps and asking permission to walk over them. Then the leg 
work began. My two assistants, Craig Liddle and Andrew Stewart and I walked down 
every twentieth furrow of so of all of the ploughed fields we could find looking 
for chert flakes, animal bones, and of course the arrowheads that might indicate 
the presence of a site. Only three days after beginning our work we found our 
first trace of Early Man - a small lanceolate spearhead which we picked up on a 
ploughed field almost in the shadow of Mt. Nemo, the southern boundary of the gap 
at its entrance. The spearhead is approximately two inches long but was originally 
probably longer since it appears to have been re-sharpened. As is typical of such 
points, the base and the lateraledges on the lower half were ground smooth 
presumably to prevent the lashings which held the point to the spearshaft from 
being cut. We found several flakes within 100 feet of the point and I was excited 
at the possibility that we might actually have found a campsite. This hope died 
hard several days later after our test excavations produced only a few flakes and 
fragments of two arrowheads that were made much later than the lanceolate spearhead 
Apparently the late Paleo-Indian point was lost by a passing hunter and became 
mixed, through ploughing and other disturbances, with material from later peoples 
who also visited the area. Later I learned from the farmer that the top of the 
hill had been graded to fill in a nearby ravine so that any sites that did exist 
must be almost totally destroyed. We were extremely fortunate to find the point 
considering the amount of past disturbance - and we were none too soon either since 
a few days later grading operations were begun to make over the area where the poin 
was found into a tee for the fifth green of a new golf course. 
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About a week later and two days before we'were going to have to stop this 
project for the summer, we found a second Paleo-Indian point - this one located 
about a mile from Rattlesnake Point on the north side of the entrance to the gap. 
This is a so-called "fluted" point, named after the large flake scar or "flute" 
in the centre of the point at the base, and it may have been made between 9,000 
and 12,000 years ago. Nothing else was found near the point and, like the other 
specimen, it is probably an isolated loss. 

These two Paleo-Indian points do not, of course, necessarily indicate that 
my thinking about where to look for Early Man sites is correct. It may be but 
it will take much more evidence than this to demonstrate it. The points do, 
hoxtfever, indicate that Early Man was in the area and that future work in the Bronte 
Creek gap and perhaps other gaps would certainly be worthwhile. Perhaps next 
summer we will be even more successful and I will be able to report the discovery 
and excavation of a Paleo-Indian campsite. 

(ed, note; The above was reprinted from Archaeological Newsletter , New Series, 

No, 89, October 1972, published by the Royal Ontario Museum, with permission of 
the author. Dr, Storck is Assistant Curator in the Office of the Chief 
Archaeologist at the R.O.M. He will again be working in the 401 gap this summer. 

If anyone knows of archaeological sites in the Bronte and 401 gaps, Dr. Storck 
would appreciate hearing from them.) 

* * ************ * 

*** 110W HARMFUL ARE PREDATO RS? - The role of predation is so poorly understood that 
many early-day Auduboners favoured "thinning" hawks and owls. Even today one hears 
of well-intentioned persons who would kill hawks under the impression that they 
are protecting song-birds. 

The common expression today centres on the idea that hawks remove "surplus" 
birds and mammals. It perhaps is more accurate to say that hawk predation is an 
integral part of the life history of birds, animals, reptiles and fish. 

Predators lack the cleverness that the uninformed often credit them. Many 
young hawks fail to learn the family trade and starve. Even the more efficientt 
hawks get most of their food through killing the uncsuccessful bird or animal 
that population pressures or illness have forced outside its natural habitat. 

The late Paul L. Errington devoted much attention to predation and the role 
or predators. Among his convictions, based upon years of field observations, was 
the idea that a bobwhite that fell victim to a hawk was a bird essentially dead Ion 
before it met the hawk. It was a bird living outside the permimeter- of optimum 
bobwhite habitat. As such, it had no chance to nest successfully. Indeed, it 
gleaned too little food to fuel its body for the energy-expenditure required in 
wild living. And its cover was too poor to protect it. 

Erringtcn was more than a theorist. He recognized that if his observations 
were correct, they added up to the conclusion that any predator - even an unarmed 
man - could capture such exposed and weakened birds. He had the experience of 
other investigators, such as Stoddard, to draw upon in proving his conclusion. 
Others had "run down" quail that were living in poor habitat. 

Errington in many tests flushed coveys from poor cover. He noted the landii 
area of a single bird and then pursued it, flushing it repeatedly until he was abl< 
to pick up the exhasuted bird. Many bobwhites in poor food areas were captured in 
fewer than five flushes. 

Predation unquestionably removes many unfit individuals from a species' gene 
pool. Predators probably lessen the likelihood of epidemic by removing diseased 
individuals. Most certainly predators exert pressure on the unwary and thus 
contribute to maintaining the wildness in wild species. 

(reprinted with permission from Wildlife Review , Volume VI, No, 6) 
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THE ONTARIO HYDRO NANTICOKE-PICERING TRANSMISSIO N CORRIDOR 

The Solandt Commission was recently established by the Ontario Government 
to reviex7 the proposed route of a 610' wide "transmission corridor" to be used 
by the Hydro to locate five parallel transmission lines. Ontario Hydro had 
already purchased land from Nanticoke to Beverly along their proposed route when 
a rising tide of citizen discontent prompted the government to establish the 
Commission to look into the proposal. The Commission in turn recommended that a 
study be conducted on the land use and environmental factors of a wide area 
between Middleport and Pickering through which the line could conceivably run. 

Bruce Howlett Inc, was chosen to conduct the survey and they have now prepared 
maps of the various environmental factors and held two meetings out of a proposed 
four at six different communities closest to the probably route. 

On March 28th, nine maps made in one week in New York City were displayed 
at Marian Hall in Freelton. Although very neatly executed, they did contain 
gross errors such as showing the Mountsberg Conservation Area as "under constructic 
and missing some villages including Victoria and Gormley. One map was devoted to 
"citizen input" but the value of the contributions was almost negligible since most 
of them showed proposed housing developments or well-known areas such as parks. 

One major problem encountered by Bruce Howlett Inc, has been the lack of 
time. No sooner were maps placed in twenty-six different municipal offices for 
individual contributions than they had to be withdrawn in order to make up a 
master map. Even now the date has not been announced for the next meeting in 

Freelton at which three alternate routes will be shown, a move not calculated to 

produce a turnaway crowd. 

The Hydro line will not snake through the landscape in order to blend with 
the natural features. The costs of reinforcing the towers to permit changes in 
direction are astronomical. We can prepare ourselves for a huge swath to arc over 

the Toronto-Centred Region. However, we do hope that all the work being done on 

the route will result in a least-damage route* being ultimately chosen. And we alsc 
hope that Hydro will use the selective cutting and spraying programmes which they 
claim will permit vegetation to grow to a height of 15' above the ground. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature of this whole show will be whether 
the Commission will recommend the use of all the land now acquired by Hydro up 
to Beverley or whether Hydro will ignore a suggestion to the contrary and lay 
their aluminum ribbons over the swamp. 

*** ASTRONOMICAL PHENOMENA TO WATCH FOR - 

Jupitar and Mars can both be seen in the morning sky. They will be in conjunction 
on April 6th, with Mars being the planet moving most quickly. On April 5th, 
the moon will be at Perigee, nearest the earth. April 9th, Venus, which has been 
a morning star since last summer, moves from behind the sun and into the evening 
sky. And don't look for Mercury. It will be at its greatest elongation in the 
morning sky on April 10th which means it rises too late and remains too low in the 
morning twilight to be visible. 

*** fon MEMBERSHIPS - 1972 brought the Federation of Ontario Naturalists a 31% 
increase in membership, from 10,267 to 13,484. Projected growth for 1973 is 
another 257,, Very impressive, isn't it? 



THE HALTON COUNTY FOREST 


George Bryant 


In the April 1971 Wood Duck , we published a request by Mr, Paul Gatling 
of Toronto, for information on the West Virginia White ( Pieris virgin ie nsis ) , a 
rare butterfly now found in Ontario only in the Currie Tract of 'the Halton County 
Forest. Two or three known colonies of the butterfly had been eliminated and it 
was critical that this area be kept in its natural state. 

Since then no other colnnies have turned up and the chances are rather 
unlikely. The butterflies come out for a few weeks in late April-early May when 
their food plant, the Toothwort is in flower. They ressemble the introduced 
Cabbage Butterfly, and fortunately now seem fairly secure in this area. Although 
collecting does go on, this does not seem to be a critical factor to their 
population stability. 

Representatives of the Ministry of Natural Resources have in the past 
given assurances to Mr. Catling that they are aware of this unique feature of the 
area and it will be preserved as is. But eternal vigilance is the price of 
freedom, and the bureaucrats have been known to change their minds. There is 
everything to be gained by periodically reminding the owners of the forest, Halton 
County and its stewards, the Ministry of Natural Resources that the Currie tract 
cannot be multiple-used. 

Though closer to Hamilton, The Halton County Forest is perhaps more 
appreciated by naturalists from Toronto, and observations of several rare 
warblers have been claimed. The Toronto-Centred Region plans will probably place 
some emphasis on its values as it is the nearest major ttfoodland to the metropolis. 

The forest is located just east of the Campbellville Road, north of the 
401 interchange. 


************** 

*** PETER S COTT KNI GHTED - Peter Scott, son of Sir Robert Falcon Scott, the 
Antarctic Explorer, was knighted by Queen Elizabeth in her New Year's Honours 
List. The "naturalist and bird painter" was dubbed Sir Peter Scott for "his 
services to conservation and the environment". Sir Peter was founder of the 
Wildfowl Trust at Slimbridge, England and the recognition of his work by the Queen 
will give heart to conservationists the world over. 

*** PREPARATION FOR NEXT WINTER DEPARTMENT - A free eight page leaflet entitled 
Bird Feeders pictures different types of bird feeders. It also suggests suitable 
places where they could be installed and how to protect them from inclement weathei 
and predatory animals. For a copy, write Information Service, Canadian Wildlife 
Service, Department of the Environment, OTTAWA, Ontario K1A 0113, 

*** NAMING OF SPECIES - Butterflies are often named after the location where they 
are first collected even though they may be rare in that area and common.elsewhere* 
As an example, the Northern Hairstreak ( Strynon Ontari o) was first collected at 
Port Stanley and was determined to range from the Mid-west to Texas. It has never 
since been found in this province. But at least Ontario now has some animal named 
after it! 
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EVENTS FOR APRIL 

Monday April 9th at S;00 pm 

The club monthly indoor meeting will take place, as usual, at the 
Headquarters Building of the Royal Botanical Gardens. This month. Dr. and 
Mrs, Walter Tove.ll, of the Department of Geology, Royal Ontario Museum, 
will present a slide show entitled, "Iceland; Saga of Two Naturalists". 
Iceland, with its newly erupting volcano covering villages with lava, is 
much in the news these days, and this should make the evening seem even 
more interesting and topical. Refreshments of course will be served after 
the meeting. 

OTHER EV ENTS OF INTEREST TO N ATURALIST S 

Sunday April 8th at 9;00 am - HNC OUTI NG 

Just a reminder of the workshop outing to Spooky Hollow, For complete 
details see the March Wood Duck. Meet at the Mountain Plaza, Upper James 
and Fennell. 

Leader; Mrs. W. Shivas tel; Dundas 628-6846 

The second week of April 

Pollution Probe will be visiting the Hamilton-Burlington area with a 
caravan. Watch the Spectator for the exact dates. 

Sunday April 15th at 10;30 am 

A hike with the Iroquoian Club of the Bruce Trail Association. Meet on 
Ridge Road, just east of McNeilly Rd. and hike 6.9 miles finishing at 
Mount Albion Road, 

Leader; Mr. Charles Potter tel; Hamilton 335<-9624 

Thursday April 19th to Saturday April 21st 

There will be a recycling disply at the Burlington Mall 
Friday April 20th - two Good Friday Hikes with the Bruce Trail 

a) Meet at 9:50 at the corner of Walker's Line and #2 Sideroad. The group 
will be bussed to the starting point, the entrance to Crawford Lake and 
hike approximately 11 miles back to the cars. Please be on time as the bus 
will be leaving sharp at 10;00 am 

b) Meet at 10:30 am at the same place for a shorter hike, 6.6 miles. The 
bus will leave at 10;40 and the hike will start at the corner of Twiss 
Road and #8 Sideroad. 

Leaders: Mr. and Mrs. Ivor Mansell tel; Oakville 845-5707 

Sundays, April 22nd, 29th, May 13th and 27th 

The Royal Botanical Gardens will be sponsoring early morning bird walks. 
Meet at Cherry Hill Gate at 7:00 am for some birding adventures with Dr, 
Pringle and guests. 

Co-ordinator; Mr. John Lamoureux tel; Hamilton 527-1158 

Sunday April 22nd 

Watch your TV guide for the time to see the National Geographic Special on 
Channel 9. It's entitled'klrizzly"' .'r". 

Sunday April 29th at 9:00 - HNC OUTIN G 

Another of our very popular "Birding for Beginners" outing. This time the 
emphasis will be on learning to identify the early spring migrants. Wear 
waterproof footwear and bring a lunch. We will meet at the Ancaster Plaza 
on Hwy 2, just south of Fiddler's Green Road. 

Leader: Mr. John Olmstead tel: Hamilton 522-0409 

Sunday April 29th 

Another Channel 9 National Geographic Special, this time called "Hidden 
World of Insects" 
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HOW ABOUT MORE OUTDOOR ACTIVITIES . Hazel Broker 


Family outings, ambitious hikes for the young and those who think young, 
mid-week strolls for those lucky people with the time, bus trips to places like 
Wye Marsh, weekend outings (how about the Bruce Peninsula in June 1974?) - all 
these activities and more are possible, but your Field Events Director (me) needs 
helpl 


Could you lend a hand by - leading a hike 

- organizing a bus outing 

- organizing a weekend outing 

- assisting in any of the above 

- suggesting times and places for next year's 
field events 

This year's field events and outings have been very successful, and we 
would like to have an even better schedule for next year. If you can help at 
all with ideas, legwork, telephone or paperwork, please let any member of the 
executive know, or call me at Hamilton 527-0333. Or, if you prefer to write, 
my address is 52 Paisley Av. S., HAMILTON, L8S 1V3. 

*** LONG POINT BIRD OBSERVATORY TO GET NEW HEADQUARTERS - The LPBO now has an 
opportunity to establish a headquarters on the mainland in the Backus Conservation 
Area, about 2 miles north of Port Rowan, and within easy reach of many of the most 
interesting and important wildlife habitats in the Long Point Bay region. The 
use of a large house, known as the Backus Homestead, has been offered to the 
Observatory by the owners, the Long Point Region Conservation Authority, provided 
that the LPBO can find the means to have the house restored. Built about 1870, the 
Backus Homestead is constructed of a friable sand brick. As a result the walls are 
slumping badly, and some of the floors and windows are no longersquere and level. 

The Conservation Authority considers the Homestead to have great aesthetic 
value as part of the surroundings of the historic mill, and wishes to have it 
restored and maintained in good condition. The LPBO is in sympathy with this 
wish, and discussions with the Authority have satisfied both parties that it is 
compatible with the use of the building as Headquarters, Consequently LPBO has 
undertaken to assist the Authority in raising the necessary funds to undertake the 
restoration. 

If everything goes according to plan, it is hoped that the restoration will 
get underway this summer and that renovations will be complete by the early spring 
of 1974. In that event the building will be available to be put into full use as 
the Observatory Headquarters in time for the 1974 season. It is planned that the 
Headquarters will provide office and laboratory space, a library-study area, and 
some temporary accommodation for short-term visitors. A banding program is planned 
on the site, and there will be a special banding room in the laboratory area. 

Anybody interested may receive more detailed information on the proposed 
renovations by writing the Long Point Bird Observatory, 116 Three Valleys Drive, 

DON MILLS, Ontario 

*** PROSECUTIONS - The pilot who gunned down 570 eagles in Wyoming has been 
'prosecuted' - he received a suspended sentence. But the far mor guilty sheepmen 
who hired him seem to have gone free, (from the Newsletter of the Federation of 
British Columbia, Naturalists, Vol 11, Number 1) 
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*** BIRD VIGNETTE S - Following are some notes on bird behavior which we have 
culled from some of the naturalists 1 club's publications that The Wood Duck 
exhanges with; 

"Queenswood Drive has two outlets to the sea, one of them being the scene 
of this episode. Offshore, about 100 yards out, is a group of rocky islets, the 
haunt of Harlequin Ducks, cormorants, gulls and seals the year round. 

"One day last spring a Golden Eagle attacked a nesting Great Blue Heron 
nearby and brought it down with a broken leg and possibly other injuries, on. one 
of these rocks. The eagle left, without inflicting further damage, and shortly 
afterwards another heron flew down to the rock and patiently stood beside its 
injured mate, which seemingly could neither stand nor fly. 

"For a long time they stayed together, the new arrival unable to help the 
other which was lying on the rock. Then the uninjured heron, believed to be the 
male, appeared to hold the other's head under the water until it drowned. 

"The survivor raised the two young, as they were all three seen together 
on the rocks on several occasions that summer." 

(from Th e Victoria Naturalist , Volume 29, Number 6) 

"A flock of Evening Grosbeaks were feeding at our feeder, pushing and 
squabbling among themselves, when, as they frequently do, they all took off 
together, flying in all directions. One male hit the picture x^indow from xdhich xve 
Xtfatch the feeder, then dropped back to the snow dead, perhaps xtfith a broken neck. 

"A minute or two later a female returned, settled by the body and approached 

it gently pekcing at it, then grasping the feathers at the nape of the neck, she 

tugged at it a few times, then went to the feeder, xratching from time to time, 
apparently to see if it had moved. After eating for a xdiile the female came doxm 
to the body, grapsed it firmly, and by dint of much fluttering and tugging, moved 
the body over the snoxv and out of view from the window, 

"I have Tendered if this action were an expression of affection for the othe 

or not, but in any case the dignity of death was preserved from prying eyes and 

the depradations of proxtfling cats and possibly our local Hawk OxjI." 

(from The Orchid , publication of the Peterborough Field Natlsts, Vol. 18, No. 2) 

"This morning (Jan. 17th/72) I heard a crash against my window and a great 
deal of squawking. Rushing to the window, I saxtf an injured Toxdiee flapping on the 
ground and was about to dash out and pick it up, xdien to my astonishment, another 
Towhee sxrooped doxxin, picked up the injured bird, and flew ax<ray with it to some 
nearby bushes. It appeared to me, during the fleeting glimpse I had, that the 
injured bird was still alive, for its x^ings xtfere flapping, and that it x^as being 
carried by one of its legs," 

(from The Victoria Naturali st, Vol. 28, Number 8) 

"The observation of an injured Rufous-sided Toxdiee being lifted by another 
is a very remarkable one indeed, but not unique, W, Weydermeyer of Montana 
reports ( Auk , 88, 431, 1971) an identical situation involving Calliope Hummingbird:.; 
A female collided with a xoindoxtf and fell, injured. Immediately a male came and 
lifted her away. The hummingbird lifted his companion by grasping her bill in his. 
unlike the towhee (see preceding report) which lifted its companion by the feet. 

"Miss B.S, Ormsby (B irds , p.30, Jan-Feb, 1972) reports a situation xdhere a 
European Blackbird was caught in a net and was deliberately buffeted by several 
other Blackbirds until it x^as shaken free, 

"Not the least remarkable aspect of the Towhee case, is the physical 
ability of a towhee to fly with such a heavy load." 

(also from The Victoria Naturalist , Volume 28, No. 7) 
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MARTE N AND FISHER BACK IN PARRY SOUND 

Twenty years ago marten and fisher, forest-dwelling members of the weasel 
family, were not found in Western Parry Sound District, They disappeared in the 
first quarter of this century. In the late fifties and early sixties a number of 
each were live-trapped in Algonquin Park and released at several sites in the 
Georgian Bay Region so they might become re-established. All were marked for 
later identification by attaching tiny, numbered metal tags to their ears. In 
succeeding months a few of the tags were recovered from animals taken in trappers' 
sets. One marten, with a strong homing instinct, almost succeeded in returning to 
Algonquin Park and was trapped close to the Park boundary, fifty air miles from 
the release site. 

In the intervening years fisher beame fully re-established in the region and 
marten are now found in most of the maturing coniferous stands. It is debatable 
whether restocking can be credited for their return or whether it accelerated a 
phenomenon that was about to happen naturally. But they are back, and, hopefully, 
to stay. 

War tags from introduced animals stopped turning up long ago - until just 
a couple of months ago. This January a Pointe au Baril trapper found a numbered 
tag, worn but still readable as number 999, on a fisher he caught near Harris 
Lake, A check of the records shox^ed it had been released 10 years ago and 10 
miles away on the Wilson road in February, 1963, 

The return to abundance of fisher restored a missing element to the forest 
scene, improved the lot of trappers and helped bring the porcupine, xdiich had 
become a plague in the absence of its major natural enemy, back into balance. 

Wildlife managers of the Ministry of Natural Resources nox<7 xtfant to find 
out what harvest controls are best for wise management of both fisher and marten, 

A study aimed at determining hoxtf many there are in a given area, how far they 
travel, what they eat and xtfhat ills afflict them has been launched by the ministry. 
Animals are being live-trapped, marked and released in the Ardbeg area and trappers 
throughout the District are donating carcasses for laboratory examination. 

(from the Newsletter , Number 8, Ministry of Natural Resources of Ontario) 

*** FOLLOW-UP ON FEBRUA RY 1 S ORGA NIZAT ION OF THE M ONTH - Stung by the fast 
demolition of the outstanding Birks Building in Hamilton, the Hamilton Branch of 
the Architectural Conservancy of Ontario took swift action, polled all Council 
members, and received almost total support for a proposal that a minimum of seven 
days public notice must be given before the issuing of a demolition permit for any 
historically or architecturally designated building. This proposal was accepted 
by Hamilton City Council. Those opposed to any demolition now have time to mount 
an opposition before it is too late, 

*** NEW HI STORIC SITE - Erected in High Park, Toronto, this latest historic site 
plaque reads; 

"On 24th September 1905, James Henry Fleming placed band No. 1 on the foot 
of a robin in his garden at 267 Rusholme Road, Toronto. This x?as the first wild 
bird in Canada to be marked with a numbered and recorded band. From this beginning 
has come a greatly increased knoxtfledge of bird migration." 

Naturalists are right in there with the forts, the battles and assorted 
firsts that are scattered around the country and immortalized by the Government 
of Canada Historic Sites and Monuments Board. 
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KIERANS STIRS TOM HAL L MEE TIN G IN TORON TO 

The unquestioned star of a recent meeting held in the Town Hall (Toronto) 
to debate the proposed Mackenzie Valley Pipeline was Eric Kierans. Many had to 
be turned away from the doors and the capacity crowd of 500 set aside Canadian 
reticence and on several occasions treated the Hall to roars of applause and 
cheers when Kierans spoke. 

With him on the panel were William Wilder, Chairman of Canadian Arctic Gas 
Study Ltd,, the foreign dominated consortium planning to build a 2,500 mile gas 
pipeline through the Canadian North; Energy Minister Donald MacDonald and Doug 
Pimlott, Chairman of the Canadian Arctic Resources Committee, 

Kierans called for a three year moratorium on plans for the pipeline. It 
would take that long to decide what kind of economic development Canada wants in 
the future. He called for appointment of a special House of Commons Committee to 
hold hearingson Canada's future economic policies and to set out an industrial 
strategy. He told the audience they should stop the pipeline at the next election. 

In an editorial following the Town Hall debate the Toronto Star said, 

"The proposed Mackenzie Valley gas pipeline is one of the biggest projects ever 
conceived in Canada. Indeed, in terms of its economic, environmental and social 
implications, it could outstrip all other monuments to Canadian development, such 
as the trans-continental railway, the Trans-Canada Pipeline and the St. Lawrence 
Seaway, 


"It follows then that the massive project deserves in fact, demands 
the fullest possible study before a foot of it is buried beneath the tundra. The 
way to go about this, as former communications minister Eric Kierans proposed, 
is to appoint an all-party parliamentary committee that would hear from every 
interested person or group from coast to coast," 

Consistent through the meeting was the argument from Kierans that there was 
no need to rush blindly into a situation where gas would be exported at * 
fantastically low rates when Canada does not yet need it. Countering this, Wilder 
and MacDonald said we might lose the U.S, market. Kierans claimed they would want 
our energy resources even if we held them until 1990, 

He said the pipeline project was the old 'roads to resources' syndrome, 
"It's a 50-50 deal with the Americans. We build the roads and they take the 
resources". 

(from The Independencer , Vol. 11, Number 1) 

*** WORKSHO P-C ONFERENC E ON E NVIRONMEN TAL CIVIL L IBERTIES - CHOP (Clear Hamilton 
of Pollution) is holding a workshop on Environmental Civil Liberties, on Friday 
evening, April 13th, and Saturday April 14th at the Canada Centre for Inland 
Waters (Lakeshore Blvd., Burlington). The focus of this workshop-conference will 
be a look at Environmental Civil Liberties to which Canadians are entitled; and 
which may be applied to the protection of one's person and property, and to the 
environment as a whole. Documentation of these civil liberties is contained in 
the Environmental Handbook , a manual compiled during the summer of 1972 on an 
Opportunities for Youth Grant. 

For further information call Suzanne Woodrow at Hamilton 522-1134, or write 
to CHOP at 37 Leslie Street, HAMILTON. 
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NEW CATEGORY FOR GUINNESS DOOK OF WORLD RECORDS ? . George Bryant 

Birdwatchers are noted for driving great distances to see and list new 
birds. In the United States, Joseph Taylor periodically flies from Phoenix, 

Arizona to anywhere in the continent-hoping to add to his North American (north 
of Mexico) list. It is now over 700 species. In Ontario, the record for greatest 
distance driven to see a rare bird could be the 670 miles covered by four Ottawa 
birders to see the Lewis’ Woodpecker at Windsor, In 1971, Bob Curry and I drove 
over 900 miles in 25 hours when we went to Manitoulin Island, But we can't 
really count since we didn't go specifically for what might have been the last 
remaining Greater Prairie Chicken in Canada. We also went for the nuptial displays 
of the Sharp-tailed Grouse. 

But now comes a feat which has to be in a class by itself. Three 
Hamilton birders whom we shall give anonymity, perhaps prompted by our note in the 
February Wood Duck , decided one weekend to drive to Thunder Bay to see the 
Clark's Nutcracker, And they succeeded beyond their wildest expectations, for 
not only did they see the bird, but they had the pleasure of identifying it 
correctly - as a Mockingbird! Time did not permit them to drive an additional 
200 miles to Dryden where a genuine Clark's Nutcracker was located. Their 
record of 2,000 miles in a weekend to see a misidentified bird should establish 
a new page in the annals of wild bird chases! 

*** CHAUCER CRIB FOR THOSE NOT VERS ED IN MIDDLE ENGLISH - In which we salute the 
arrival of spring. 

When in April the sweet showers fall 

And pierce the drought of March to the root, and all 
The veins are bathed in liquor of such power 
As brings about the engendering of the flower 
When also Zephyrus with his sweet breath 
Exhales an air in every grove and heath 
Upon the tender shoots, and the young sun 
His half-course in the sign of the Ram has run. 

And the small fowl are making melody 

That sleep away the night with open eye 

(So nature pricks them and their heart engages) 

(from The Canterbury Tales , The Prologue, Penguin Classics edition, translated by 
Nevill Coghill) 

*** THE WEATHER REPORT - FOR FEBRUARY - February was rotten, the way it so often 
is. The first week was rather mild, like most of January, but then the weather 
finally turned very wintery with cold weather and frequent snowfalls. The monthly 
temperature was below normal and snowfall was above normal. The high for the 
month (temperatures taken at Hamilton Airport) was 46° on February 2nd, and the 
low was -10° on the 17th. 

*** POSTAL CODE - For anybody having reason to write us, we have, now received our 
postal code. It is L8N 3C8. We can also report that the post office has been 
most co-operative in helping us dode our own mailing list. We expect to be showin; 
postal codes, and therefore, hopefully speeding up the Wood Duck's progress to 
you, in the September issue. So, many thanks to all of you who have sent us a 
change of address to include pc, but it is unnecceary. 
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RARE GOOSE NOW ON DI SPLAY AT KORTRIGHT 

The Ontario Waterfowl Research Foundation has recently acquired three of one 
of the rarest species of waterfowl in the world for display at Kortright Waterfowl 
Park in Guelph, If not the rarest goose in the world, the Hawaiian Goose or NeNe 
is certainly one of the rarest. 

Throughout most of the 19th century this species was common to zoos and 
private collections in both the Old and New Worlds, Its decline, both in captivity 
and in the wilds went virtually unnoticed. By the mid '50's, predation had reduced 
the NeNe 1 s numbers to thirty-five birds in captivity and an estimated thirty-three 
in the wild. 

Habitat for the NeNe is the restricted region of old, vegatation-covered 
lava flows encircling the volcano Mauna Loa. Because of the tropical climate, the 
birds require a longer growing period than, for example, the Canada Goose which 
requires about eight weeks after hatching to gain the power of flight. The NeNe 
requires twelve. This extended flightless time increases the effect of ground 
predation by free-roaming dogs and feral mongooses. The breeding season for NeNe 
falls in the months of November, December and January, During those flightless 
months, which were until recently, the island's hunting months, the static flocks 
were at the mercy of hunters. Fortunately, with these factors recognized, the 
proper authorities were able to act and protect the birds on their small range. 

In an effort to save these birds from the threat of extinction, the United 
States decided to send part of its captive flock to the Wildfowl Trust in England. 
An all-out effort was made there to induce the birds to reproduce. The efforts 
of this organization proved successful, and though the birds are still very rare, 
the NeNe has been saved from extinction. 

The Ontario Waterfowl Research Foundation is proud to accept its trio from t 
the United Stats Department of the Interior's Patuxent Wildlife Research Centre. 
These birds will form the nucleus of what is hoped will become a large flock of 
NeNe, Such a flock will further ensure the survival of this magnificent species. 

The birds, being tropical, are housed for the winter in the indoor holding 
facilities of the Niska Waterfowl Research Centre, With the advent of the warmer 
months, the NeNe will be transferred to their own enclosure in the Kortright 
Waterfowl Park where they will demonstrate the inate tameness and curiosity that 
has endeared them to so many. 

(reprinted from Niskanews, January-February 1973) 

*** WHAT IS THE R.B.G. UP TO? - Several members have commented on the recent 
activities of the Royal Botanical Gardens on the north shore of the marsh. Using 
a Local Initiatives Program grant of $61,000, they have been able to remove dead 
elms and other trees, and clear underbrush. A bulldozer was used until it was 
gutted by a fire caused by burning the brush, A native tree nature trail will be 
constructed in the area when work has been completed. 

*** LICENSE PLATES - Despite an exhaustive survey of license plates in the Hamiltoi 
area, we have yet to see either "HNC" or "FON", Could it be that none of our 
members were willing to pay the extra fee and advertise these two worthy 
organizations? 
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NOT 1 ;]WORTHY dlRD RECORDS 


Number of species recorded to March 30, 1973 - 128 

* - indicates first record for the year 
F - indicates first record fcr the migration 


Red-necked Frebe 

Mar. 

16F 

3 La Salle Park 

B, Jones, G. Norths 


Mar. 

25 

4 Shore Acres 

^astaja, Wcrmington 

Horned Gre be 

Mar. 

4* 

1 High Level Bridge 

Dan dastaja 

Pied-billed Grebe 

Mar. 

4* 

1 Lake north of Canal 

Wm. Smith, Alf Epp 


Mar. 

4 

1 High Level Bridge 

Finlayson, Wcrmington 


Mar. 

5 

1, 1 E end of day; dronte 

Mark Jennings 

Whistling Swan 

Mar. 

11F 

35 over durlington 

Robert H. Curry 


liar. 

15 

7 Dundas Marsh 

Rose & William Smith 


Mar. 

15 

1, 9 Lake at Bronte 

Laurel North; Jennings 


Mar. 

15 

15 durlington 

Steve Whitehead 

Mar. 

16 

49 over Oakville, drente 

W.G. Mansell, Jennings 


Mar. 

16 

232 Over Dundas Marsh 

d. Jones, Wcrmington 


Mar. 

18 

44 over Dundas Marsh 

dastaja, Wcrmington 

Canada Goose 

Mar. 

8F 

26 Horning Rd. & Dundas Mm Dcwall, Wcrmington 

Gadwall 

Mar. 

h, 10 

1, 2 N. she re 0 f nay 

W. Smith Wcrmington 

Pintail 

Mar. 

7 

1 Dundas Hydro Station 

Alan Wcrmington 


Mar. 

15F 

110 over Dundas Hydro StalionDowall. Wcrmington 

G reen-winged Teal 

Mar. 

4F 

4 Woodland Cemetery 

William Smith 

nlue-winged Teal 

Mar. 

18 

1 Dundas Hydro Station 

Dan dastaja 

American Widgeon 

Mar. 

8 

1 dull 1 s Point 

A. Worming ton 


Mar. 

15F 

40 over Dundas Hydro StatiDnwall, Wcrmington 

Shoveler 

Mar. 

15* 

2 over High Level bridge 

wm. Smith, Wcrmington 

Wood Duck 

Mar. 

15F 

5 Dundas Hydro Station 

Dcwall, Wormington 

Ring-necked Duck 

Mar. 

9 

3 Woodland Cemetery 

A. Wcrmington 


Mar. 

15 

35 Dundas Hydro Station 

A. Wcrmington 

Lesser Scaup 

Mar. 

15F 

30 Woodland Cemetery 

Alan Warmingten 

narrow 1 s G oldeneyeMar. 

3 

1 Keir St., Oakville 

Laurel & George North 

Ruddy Duck 

Mar. 

15 

1 Shell Pier, dronte 

Mark Jennings 


Mar. 

16 

13 Woodland & 4. Marsh 

A. Wcrmington 

Hooded Merganser 

Mar. 

9* 

1 Catholic Cemetery 

Wcrmington 

Red-breasted 

Mar. 

2 

2 Bronte 

Mark Jennings 

Merganser 

Mar.9,17 

1, 3 Woodland Cemetery 

Worming ten; Epp, Smith 

Goshawk 

Mar. 

4 

1 Grey Doe Trail 

Dan dastaja 


Mar. 

20 

1 Valens 

Alan Wcrmington 

Sharp-shinned Hawk 

Mar. 

25F 

1, 1 Woodland; Mt. Albion 

Ch Wood; D. Copeland 

Cooper's Hawk 

Mar. 

25- 

2 Kenilworth Mtn. 

David Copeland 

Red-tailed Hawk 

Mar. 

7F 

9 Mount Albion 

Dave Copeland 


Mar. 

9 

26 over Ancaster 

Sarah Wood 


Mar. 

9 

34 over Bull's Point 

deb Finlaysc n 

Red-shouldered 

Mar. 

9" 

2 ever Ancaster 

Sarah Wood 

Hawk 

Mar. 

16 

1 Mount Albion 

David Copeland (Jcnning 


Mar. 

18 

1 Woodland Cemetery 

Bastaja, Wcrmington, 

Rough-legged Hawk 

Mar. 

18 

2 Dundas Hydro Statifn 

dastaja, Jennings, " 

Marsh Hawk 

Mar. 

18 

9 over Woodland Cemetery Wcrmington et al. 

Gyrfalcon 

Mar, 

19* 

1 Valens Rd. & Con.6 Beverly A. Wcrmington 

Pigeon Hawk 

Feb. 

20* 

1 Maple Av. Burlington 

dob Finlayson 


Mar. 

18 

1 King's Forest 

Larry Armes 
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Killdeer 

Mar. 

2 * 

American Woodcock 

Mar. 

7* 


Mar. 

8 


Mar. 

18 

Common Snipe 

Mar. 

16 * 


Fir r. 

17 

Glaucous Gull 

Mar. 

19 

Iceland Gull 

Mar. 

20 * 

Th yer 1 s Gull 

Mar. 

9* 

Bonaparte's Gull 

Mar. 

14* 


Mar. 

18 

Screech Owl 

Mar. 

9 

Long-eared Owl 

Mar/ 

;0 


Mar. 

25 

Saw-whet Owl 

Mar.3. 

, 4 


Mar. 

10 


Mar. 

15 


Mar. 

25 

Belted Kingfisher 

Mar. 

10F 

Yellow-sh. Flicker 

Mar. 

11F 

Pileated WcodpeckerMar. 

2 

B-h. 3-toed Wdpker 

Mar. 

29 

Eastern Phoebe 

liar. 

28* 

Boreal Chickadee 

Mar. 

20 

Winter Wren 

Jan. 

27 


Mar. 

28F 

Carolina Viren 

Jan. 

27 * 


Mar. 

10 

Brown Thrasher 

Mar. 

16 

Robin 

Mar. 

17 


Mar. 

18 

Hermit Thrush 

Feb. 

23 

Eastern Bluebird 

liar. 

3 


Mar.14,18 


Mar. 

18F 

Golden-crowned 

Mar. 

3,4 

Kinglet 

Mar. 

28F 

Water Pipit 

Mar. 

18F 


Mar. 

26 

Starling 

Mar. 

18 : 

Cedar Waxwing 

Mar. 

18 

Northern Shrike 

Mar. 

24 

Loggerhead Shrike 

Mar. 

3* 


Mar. 

9 

Northern 

Mar. 

23 

Waterthrush 

Mar. 

23 

East. Meadowlark 

Mar. 

8 F 

West. Meadowlark 

Mar. 

24 

Red-winged 

Mar. 

4F 

Blackbird 

Mar. 

18 

Rusty Blackbird 

Mar. 

91 


Mar. 

19 


1 Campbellville 

1 Upper Homing Mtn. Rd 
1, 5 Bull's Print; Homing 

13 Will' w Point 

2 Cone. 5, Beverly 

1 north she re of say 
1 Carroll's P r int 
1 Carroll's Point 
1 Woodland Cemetery 
1 Woodland Cemetery 
43 Woodland Cemetery 
1 Caledonia 

Upper Middle Rd. 

Grey Doe. Tr; orente 
Grey Dee Trail 


1 , 

1 . 


7 

8 
1 
1 
1 
1 
4 
1 

3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1,109 

1,500 

1 

4 

3,4 


orente Woods; Bronte 
crc nte Read 
Bro.nte Woods 
Dundas Marsh & 

Ancestor ■ 

Campbellville 
Bull's Lane 
Burloak Woods, Bronte 
Valens Rd., Beverly 
Desjardins Canal 
Burloak Woods 
Desjardins Canal 
Shore Acres & Spruce 
Millgrove Side Road 
N. Shore 3 to- 4 P.m. 

W( •dland Cemetery 
Grey Doe Tra.il 
Hopkins Tract 
Dundas Hydro StatL n 
5FWoodland Cemetery 
8 N. she. re Dundas Marsh 
4 Burloak Woods 
18 upper end f Dundas M. 

1 Dundas Hydro Stati; n 
000 ’Woodland Cemetery 


Hwy 


35 Dundas 

1 Bruce Tra.il S. rf 
1 New St. at Bronte 
1 Brant. St. N., Burlington 
1 Oncndaga on Grand R. 

1 Grand R. below Paris 
13 Wocdland Cemetery 
1*E of Hagersvill’e 
45 Oakville, Dundas 
Woodland Cemetery 


Barry Jones 
Robert H. Curry 
Rd. Norths; Jim Duwall 
Alan Wormingten 
George & Laurel Ne rth 
David K. Powell 
L. dc G. North 
R. Curry, J. Olmsted 
Alan Wormington 
Alan Wormington 
Wcrmingtcn, Jennings 
William Smith 
nastaja, Wormington 
Rd. " " ; Jennings 

Wormington; nastaja 
Road Wcrmingtcn, nastaja 
Laurel & George North 
Mark Jennings 

Woodland nastaja & Wormington 
« Sarah weed 

Barry J>.nes 
J. Harvey Williama 
Mark Jennings 
Alan Wcrmingtcn 
Dan Bastaja 
Mark Jennings 
Dan Bastaja 
St. A. Wormington 
Ronald Gee 

Dave & Thelma Pcwell 
Wcrmingtcn, W. Smith 
Bob Finlayscn 
Bastaja, Wormingt. n 
Wormingt: n, Bastaja 
W. Smith, Wcrmingtcn 
Wormingt'n. Norths 
Mark Jennings 
nastaja, Wcrmingtcn 
A. Wormington 
Jennings, Wcrmingtcn 
Alf Epp, Wm. Smith 
99 Nick Escctt 
Pete Modny, M. lylniak 
R. H. Curry 
W. A. T. Gilmcur 
W. A. T. Gilmcur 
Alan Wormingt n 
Wcrmingtcn, Jennings 
Finlays' n, Wormington 
Jennings, Wcrmingtcn 


150 Marsh at Spencer Creek Bob Finlaysen 


4,000 Wocdland Cemetery 


Jennings, Wormington 
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Brewer's Blackbird 

Mar. 

18 * 

i 1 North Shore Blvd. 

David & Thelma Powell 

Ct.mmon Grackle 

Mar. 

4F 

7 Oakville, Dunaas 

Finlayson, Wormington 


Mar. 

4 

1, 3 H amiltcn; Ancaster 

Larry Armes; 01 . Curry 


Mar . 1 

11 

500 Ancaster 

R. H. Curry 


Mar. 

18 50,000 Woodland Cemetery 

Wi rmington, Jennings 

ore wn-headed 

liar. 

6 F 

3 ever High Level Bridge A. Wcrmingtn 

Ccwbird 

Mar. 

18 

5,000 WjC dland Cemetery 

Jennings, W< rmingtcn 

Evening Grosbeak 

Mar. 

4 

1 W'i dland Cemetery 

Alf Epp, Wm. Smith 


Mar. 

22 

2 Hwy. 8 above Dundas 

Tom and Anne Reid 

Pine Gr'.sbeak 

Mar. 

18 

2 Woodland Cemetery 

W. Smith; Wormington 


Mar. 

21 

1 Waterdown 

Alan Wormington 

Pine Siskin 

Mar. 

4 

40 Rattray's Marsh 

A. W' rmington 


Mar. 

18 

40 W< 1 dland Cemetery 

Alf Epp, Wm. Smith 

Red Cro ssbill 

Mar. 

4 

2 sc uth i f Carluke 

Alf Epp, Wm. Smith 

Rufous-sided Tc.whee Mar. 

15 F 

1 Shire Acres at Lake 

Mark Jennings 


Mar. 

17 

.1 Hwy 8 above Dundas 

Tern & Anne Reid 


Ma rl- 

18 

2 North Sh- re Blvd. 

D. K. Powells 


Ma r. 

18 

1, 1 Ancaster; Woodland C. 

R. Curry; Jennings 

Savannah Sparrow 

Mar. 

18* 

13 Woodland Cemetery 

Jennings, Wormington 


Mar. 

18 

8 Dundas Hydro S tat it n 

Bastaja, Wormington 


Mar. 

22 

6 Dun< as Hydro Stati n 

Nick Escott 

Vesper Sparrow 

Mar. 

18F 

2 Woodland Cemetery 

W. Smith, W« rmington 

Oregon Junco 

Mar. 

24 

1 N- rth Shore Blvd. 

Dave & Thelma Powell 

Field Sparro w 

Mar. 

22 

2 Hwy 8 above Dundas 

T< m & Anne Reid 


Mar. 

25 

1 Dundas Hydro Station 

Bob Finlayson 

white-crowned 

Mar. 

18 

1 Dundas Dump 

Bastaja, Jennings 

Sparrow 

Mar. 

1-24 

1 North Shore Blvd. 

David & Thelma Powell 

White-throated Sp. 

Mar. 

17 

1 R. R. 4, Dundas 

Joyce Gee 

Fox Sparrow 

Mar. 

20 * 

1 Bronte Prcv Park 

Paul Eagles 


Mar. 

24 

1 Westdale Park 

Nick Escott 

Swamp Sparrow 

Mar. 

19 

1 Cicte's Drive, Dundas 

A. Wormington 

Song Sparrow 

Mar. 

4F 

25 Rattray's Marsh 

A. Wormington 

Lapland Longspur 

Mar. 

3 

1 Carluke 

Alf Smith, W. Smith 


Mar. 

18 

1 Woodland Cemetery 

Alan Wormington 

Snow hunting 

Mar. 

18 

2 Woodland Cemetery 

wastaja, Wormington 


After a sunny day with temperatures up t. 70 °F and Sw winds up to 70 m.p.h. 
on March 15th there was a snowfall of sine inches . n March 17th. This was 
followed by a remarkable reverse migration of passerines on March 18th. They 
flew scuthwestwards all day long a,lc ng the north she re of the Lake and Bay 
in a m re •. r less steady stream. Alan Wormington watched at Woodland Cemetery 
frn 7:30 a.m. till no on. and others fra sho rter length if time. Lock ever 
records above for Wot dland Cemetery and Dundas Marsh iffimuiiiiiiniiiid^iTmani rAmfilmiiini A 11 rmigfuxinn®din 
fMmirtom mWmTOln especially for Ma.rcVi ] 8 th. Note the lack r f killdeers and 
Meadowlarks among them. 

Swamp Tree Frog heard on Bull's P int on the very early date cf March 4, 1973, 
by George and Laurel N' rth. 

Please send your records on the 15th f each mi"nth t r George W. North, 

857 Eagle Dr., Burlington, cnt., L7T 3A3, fr phone 634-5163 







